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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


WE SORT of hoped when we passed 
on that morgue yarn in last month’s is- 
sue that it would bring some other 
stories along the same line. 

And we weren’t disappointed. From 
John Tanner Raymond, graduate of 
Washington and Lee and now located 
in Los Angeles, came this one: 

“Your article about the morgue, in 
the August QumLL reminds me of an ex- 
perience I had in that department. 

“During the summer following my 
freshman year in college I was em- 
ployed on a small daily in Michigan. 
After spending several weeks in the 
circulation department, I was shifted 
to the morgue and told to straighten it 
up. Feeling that here was my big 
chance, I sailed in with a gusto. 

“About three days later the editor 
came around to see how I was getting 
along. 

“What's the idea of the city direc- 
tory?’ he asked, noting the book at my 
elbow. 

“*You know,’ I replied brightly, ‘It’s 
the handiest thing. It’s helped me a 
lot. Right off I discovered what was 
the matter with these files. There was 
too much dead stuff in them.’ 

“Cut out the punning,’ he barked, 
evidently thinking I was joking, ‘And 
explain what you mean.’ 

“*Why, simply that there were a lot 
of pictures of people who are dead and 
buried. I knew you didn’t have any 
further use for them; so I went through 
all the files and checked everything 
against the city directory. If the sub- 
ject’s name didn’t appear in the direc- 
tory, I threw the picture in the ash can. 
Got a whole lot cleaned out, too. Fact 
is, there aren’t many pictures left; so 
I guess you'll have to start rebuilding 
your morgue!’ 

“If there had been an open window 
nearby, he would have, too, with my 
name heading the list. It wasn’t until 
my next year in school, when I took a 
course in journalism, that I discovered 
why he had been so peeved.” 


OnE story always leads to another 
—as this letter to the Editor bears 
witness: 

“In the February issue of THE 
QuILL,” its writer begins, “Mr. Harry 
E. Wood, Jr., recalled in very enter- 
taining fashion how he interviewed the 

[Concluded on page 19] 
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Carl L. Weicht 


Ture are three things,” William 
Allen White has remarked, “which no 
man can do to the satisfaction of other 
men—make love, poke the fire and run 
a newspaper.” 

Every country newspaperman 
knows this is true, especially when he 
hears of the dissatisfaction of some 
curbstone prophet over his conduct of 
his newspaper. This critic may not 
know as much as a jack rabbit, but if 
he doesn’t like what the editor says and 
does, he proceeds to tell the world, in 
his own way, what he thinks of the 
editor. 

Yet in spite of all this free advice, 
we go right on making the same old 
blunders, and producing intensely 
human newspapers. 


Too often, it seems to me, however, 
the emphasis in the various meetings 
of editorial groups and in the trade 


Take the Long View— 


Don't Always Be Carrying a Chip 


On Your Shoulder, 


By CARL L. WEICHT 


Editor, the Northfield (Minn.) News 


papers has been laid upon the business 
phases of our vocation. We have been 
much concerned, and rightly so, to be 
sure, with the frequent (or infre- 
quent) ringing of the cash register. 

We have been troubled with the 
complex and interesting problems of 
advertising and the relationship of 
sound methods in this field to the gen- 
eral business life of the communities 
our papers serve. We have talked a 
good deal about cost of production. 
We have looked into our bookkeeping 
methods and found room for improve- 
ment. We have wanted to make of 
every country newspaper publisher a 
good business man first of all. 

This is proper procedure, for it has 
enhanced the opportunity for country 
newspapers to be of service to their 
communities, and it has certainly in- 
creased our self-respect. In the mean- 
time, however, perhaps we have not 
given quite as much attention as we 
might to the ethics of our profession. 

Indeed, it seems to me that it is quite 
true that “a newspaper attains its 
greatest usefulness to its advertisers 
only when it is steadfastly faithful to 
its readers. When it sacrifices its in- 
dependence to other interests, it sac- 
rifices its readers’ trust in the integrity 
of its columns—and thus kills the thing 
that profits the advertiser most.” 


As A people, our complex problems 
cannot be reduced to simple formulas. 
We are called upon to have opinions 


Editor Advises 


upon more subjects than the wisest of 
us can investigate. That is why one of 
the difficult problems in the practical 
operation of democratic government is 
that of setting forth issues and policies 
in a rational light where they will com- 
mand not only the careful and studious 
attention of public officials, but the in- 
telligent interest of an informed public. 

The seats of government are ordi 
narily the center of such a strong inter- 
play of various forces that it is 
extremely difficult for the average 
public official to see clezrly. He 
cannot readily distinguish between 
what is a candid and disinterested 
opinion, and what is special interest or 
personal ambition, and he is likely, 
therefore, to be swayed, perhaps un- 
duly, by considerations of politics or 
the voices of those who for reasons of 
personal advantage crowd about him. 

But how much harder it is for the 
average citizen, without the special 
knowledge and information before him 
that the official commands, and with 
less opportunity to get the facts, to 
formulate a fair and unbiased judg 
ment! Perhaps it was this difficulty 
which Lincoln had in mind when he 
said, “The true rule in determining to 
embrace or reject anything is not 
whether it have any evil in it, but 
whether it have more evil than good. 
There are few things wholly evil 
or wholly good. Almost everything, 
especially of governmental policy, is 
an inseparable compound of the two, 





Too often when newspaper ideals, responsibilities, editorial attitudes, policies, etc., are discussed 
the conversation never gets down to earth. It remains in the clouds—sounds beautiful—but means 
little when it comes to being practical. That isn’t the case, however, in the accompanying article. 
Carl L. Weicht, the author, is the editor of one of America’s leading country weekly newspapers— 
the Northfield (Minn.) News. He takes up various editorial problems, attitudes and the like, discussing 
them as one editor would talk shop to another after the paper had been put to bed. The fact is that 
the article was a talk to begin with—presented at the Editors’ Short Course at the University of Minne- 
sota—and later edited for THE QUILL. 
Mr. Weicht has been editor of the Northfield News for the last 10 years. He began his newspaper 
career with the same paper, 17 years ago, writing “school notes” while a student in the Northfield 
High School. He has lived in Northfield all his life and has been an active participant in civic affairs. 
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so that our best judgment of the pre- 
ponderance between them is continu- 


ally demanded.” 


Whuar can the country newspapers 
do about it? 

The first responsibility of a news- 
paper is to print the news, but it has 
failed in the fullest performance of its 
duty if it is not also a leader in its com- 
munity, an advocate of sound social 
doctrine, and a champion of all that 
makes for progress and the highest 
general good. Therefore, the country 
newspaper, an integral part of the 
community, a chronicler, a builder, 
and an educator, which pictures the 
life of the community in its best 
terms, cannot be indifferent to this 
responsibility. 

Obviously, opinions will vary as to 
how it may best be met. I am glad 
that all newspapers are not meeting 
it in the same way. If they did, the 
charm of the individual personality 
which is now reflected would be gone. 
By all means, let us standardize our 
bookkeeping; but why standardize 
our editorial thinking? 

Shall the newspaper avoid contro- 
versial public and political questions? 

My answer to that is an unqualified 
“no.” How can we contribute to the 
solution of these problems if we avoid 
them? In expressing our opinions, we 
may often be wrong, but at least we 
are making a contribution in the sense 
that we are providing a vehicle for the 
free expression of ideas and shedding 
some light upon them. 

It might be argued, of course, that 
newspapers, which have been said to 
be “ the only literature of the great 
masses of the people,” could as well 
promote a free exchange of ideas by 
interpretations of political contro- 
versies without taking a positive stand. 
I will admit that such a course would 
be much more comfortable many 
times, and the editor will avoid certain 
choice names and possibly a load of 
buckshot, but I doubt whether he will 
get any durable satisfaction from his 
work, unless he is willing, when real 
need demands, to take a positive and 
outspoken stand, either critically or 
constructively. 


Let me make myself clear on this 
point: I do not favor an editorial pol- 
icy which finds the editor constantly 
carrying a chip on his shoulder. No- 
body wants to read a country news- 
paper that is forever scolding, forever 
berating someone, forever expounding 
the editor’s opinions unsupported by 
information or intelligent assimilation 
of facts. 

Moreover, I am firmly convinced 
that the day of the partisan newspaper 


is past. The best country newspaper 
of today is dedicated heart and soul to 
the community in which it is pub- 
lished. The editor’s politics are really 
incidental to this ideal, and that 
doesn’t mean that he cannot consist- 
ently support a certain party whose 
principles he believes in, but that he 
will stick to facts, so far as he, being 
human, can judge what are facts, and 
he will not only be tolerant and cour- 
teous toward those of his readers who 
may differ in opinion with him, but 
will encourage them to use the “Mail 
Bag” to express their own opinions 
before the same public which he 
addresses. 

Nor do I believe that editorial opin- 
ions should be tempered to conform to 
existing attitudes already prevailing 
in the minds of the newspaper’s larg- 
est reader group. Very often, I think, 
it is the duty, both in large public af- 
fairs and in purely local matters, to 
champion the rights and the views of 
the smallest minority. 

It is comparatively easy to take a 
strong editorial position on public mat- 
ters far away from home. The rm 1 
test of editorial courage comes when 
you are dealing with community prob- 
lems, which are also public questions. 
It is then that you oftentimes have to 
take issue with your friends, some of 
whom may be on the school board of 
the city, council or in other places of 
influence in the community. 

Now, it’s mighty easy to take the 
hide off someone you dislike, to roast 
the governor, or to ridicule congress, 
but it’s not so easy to deal in critical 
manner with the men and women you 
have known for years and with whom 
you are daily associated. But if your 
obligation to the public good, even in 
the protection of the rights of the most 
insignificant individual in your entire 
community, demands it, and you are 
unwilling to risk certain unpleasant- 
ness and mental discomfort, you don’t 
belong in the editor’s chair. 


L EST I appear too belligerent, let me 
say that, although I relish the asser- 
tion that was recently made by a dis- 
tinguished journalist that “the duty of 
the newspaper is to comfort the afflicted 
and afflict the comfortable,” I have 
always avoided personalities, I have 
tried to take a constructive long-time 
view of public problems, and I have 
found that most of our readers at least 
respect and many rather approve in- 
dependence, honest conviction, and a 
sincere, positive stand on the part of 
the editor. 

Of course, everybody doesn’t ap- 
prove. One lady cancelled her sub- 
scription to the News in favor of the 
Townsend Weekly, because of an edi- 





torial on this subject expressing fear 
the old folks were likely to be dis- 
illusioned. One disgruntled taxpayer 
stopped his paper because we sup- 
ported the Farm Bureau and advo- 
cated the teaching of art in the high 
school. Another turned down our sub- 
scription solicitor because he didn’t 
like “that dumbbell who edits the 
sheet.” 

And I’ve been called even worse 
names than that—a Socialist, “a 2 by 4 
Mugwump,” “a bullheaded little 
Dutchman,” and “a menace to the com- 
munity.” But, I like to believe, these 
were the comfortable whom the News 
afflicted! If I could only get some of 
these people to write me red-hot let- 
ters, I would be satisfied, because I 
have discovered that many of our 
readers like to see the editor himself 
panned, while my friends always rally 
to my defense and show it in many de- 
lightful ways when I am under fire. 


May I emphasize, in closing, just 
two points. The first is that a strong 
editorial policy on public questions 
should have a long-distance viewpoint. 
Don’t be content with an immediate 
objective. There’s no use making an 
issue of some trivial matter where 
neither principle or point is involved. 
And don’t be afraid to stand alone and 
wait. 

I well recall one of the meanest local 
fights we were ever involved in had to 
do with public support of our hospital 
and an effort on the part of the city 
council to dispose of a bequest made 
for the hospital in a manner that 
seemed improper to us. We stirred up 
enough fuss to void the council’s ac- 
tion, but the aldermen refused to re- 
tract their stand. 

A few years went by, the public be- 
came interested in the hospital, and 
one day the city council voted to take 
over the institution as a city project, 
completely reversing its previous posi- 
tion. And I have in my files a letter 
from a man on the council who later 
became mayor, saying: “I have just 
come across the editorials in the News 
and our correspondence relative to the 
hospital controversy of a few years 
ago. I want you to know that I now 
think you were right, and I was wrong, 
about that matter.” 


On another occasion the News took 
the board of education to task for 
throwing the art department out of 
the high school and ignoring the 
wishes of the annual meeting of the 
voters of the district. 

There was a great battle in North- 
field that summer, with the News and 
the idealists on one side, and a sub- 


[Concluded on page 7] 
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Before the Whistle Blows! 


By ROBERT G. PHIPPS 


Sports Writer, the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 





Robert G. Phipps 


Berore the whistle brings the ini- 
tial kick-off of the forthcoming foot- 
ball season, I have a few complaints to 
make about football writing. 

t it be understood that I draw 
a salary for impersonating a sports 
writer. My role, during the annual fall 
onslaught against the King’s English, 
is that of a third string reporter. I’m 
something like the undersized half- 
back who gets in the game only when 
the coach wants to send instructions 
to the quarterback. 

On Fridays and Saturdays I edit the 
reports of games sent in by our country 
correspondents. I may have to put a 
headline on a story by a fellow mem- 
ber of the staff, or, worse luck, on a 
story of my own. This will be the 
stirring narration of a local, Class B 
struggle, on which the copy desk wants 
any three paragraphs. Any three short 
paragraphs. In spare moments, at 
home or at the office, a curious phobia 
compels me to read the sports pages of 
my own and other papers. 


THESE observations, then, are largely 
those of a reader. And as a reader, I 
am beginning to wonder if amateur 
football isn’t the sacred cow of most 
sports sections. It appears that the 
newspapers, or at least some of the 


writers, abandon the aloofness, impar- 
tiality and objectivity of good jour- 
nalism with reckless frequency when 
covering the great collegiate game. 

The coach is deferred to as a high 
priest. His labors are described as 
mystic rites. He is depicted as work- 
ing wonders—and I can’t swallow this 
after meeting a representative num- 
ber of coaches. Some of them wouldn’t 
work at the point of a gun. 

There is little humor to be detected 
in the football writing I’ve seen. And 
not overmuch candor. Most writers, I 
gather, are not inclined to set forth the 
cold truth about the daily conditioning 
rituals of the nearby college eleven, 
when other coaches and teams are get- 
ting protective silence in the press. 

Coach Romanose, let us say, pre- 
pares a spread pass formation for the 
next game. He has not allowed his 
players to use a maneuver exactly like 
it in previous games, so he is cer- 
tain the formation will catch Coach 
Barrelegs and Barrelegs’ scouts and 
players off-guard. 

Romanose asks for, and gets, co- 
operation from his newspaper friends 
on the excuse that the spread forma- 
tion is off-the-record stuff. A great 
air of secrecy prevails. 

But, 300 miles away, Barrelegs is 
also devising a surprise weapon. His 
is a variation of the spinner play. His 
reporter-pals (and even the coach’s 
best friends won’t tell), like Roma- 
nose’s, feel it would not be sporting to 
reveal the pet scheme. 


THE result is something like the hall 
room farces turned out in the early 
days of the movies. I have always 
contended that the football two-reelers 
are funnier, however. 

As it turns out, the game is played 
on a muddy field and an old-style 
fumble sets the stage for the only 
touchdown. An analysis of the work 
of both teams shows that both were 
prepared for any standard attack, in- 
cluding spinners and spread pass plays. 
Further, one coach erred so miserably 
as to allow his star fumbler to play the 


entire game without a lick of special 
(“secret”) practice on his speciality. 

I assume the ceremonials of the 
practice field are important news for 
the morning papers, else the experts 
wouldn’t spend so much time watching 
them four or five afternoons a week. 
This makes it difficult to understand 
why some details are suppressed, in 
direct defiance of the freedom-of-the- 
press shibboleth. For this one reader, 
the after-effect is a feeling of having 
been cheated by his favorite news 
paper. 


THE following is a good example, and 
it would be easy to multiply it by a 
hundred: The week before the big 
game, my favorite writer stresses my 
favorite team’s great (probably mean 
ing, effective) passing attack. Then in 
the game itself, all this build-up be- 
comes so much nonsense. The team 
tries only three forward passes and two 
of these are intercepted. The game is 
won by a whiz of a new halfback who 
runs for two touchdowns. 

In the words of my favorite writer, 
the halfback is “one of the cleverest 
open-field runners seen on a local grid 
iron in a decade.” But nothing was 
said about this runner in half a dozen 
practice stories. Did he spring full 
blown from the palm of the coach’s 
hand, upraised to ask Heaven for help? 
Was my favorite writer kidding me 
again? Or was he himself duped by 
the coach? 

It is beginning to dawn on me, after 
eight years of reading the football ex 
perts’ gridiron essays, that coaches 
often get careless with the truth. They 
reason, presumably, that twisted or 
false information will have a certain 
effect upon the opposing camp. But 
this is dependent on the information 
getting to the other camp—on the 
other coach and players reading it 
and, most important, on their believing 
it. I don’t believe college coaches are 
that naive, but I’m open to persuasion. 


Do FOOTBALL stories ignore other 
vital information? I can check only 
[Concluded on page 16! 





Sports Writer Gets in Lusty Kicks Before Kick-Off. Tackles Gridiron 
Stories, Throws Them for Loss. Scores Often After Attack Gets Going 
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S. I. Neiman 


I HAVE seen tomorrow’s features. 

The lame, the halt and the blind; 
the fantastic, the foolish and the sub- 
lime in newspaper entertainment— 
an unending and unbelievable caval- 
cade of comics and columns has pa- 
raded across my desk during the past 
few months. No one syndicate will 
produce them. Many of them are in- 
tangibles, ideas in the making; but 
among them are the Ripleys, the Sid 
Smiths, the Brisbanes of toworrow. 

In instituting a nationwide search 
for new feature ideas recently, I had 
no delusions that a great unsung legion 
of amateurs would rise to call me 
blessed. Some few did—and some 
called me other things. The point is, 
I knew beforehand that some would 
waste our time, bedevil us with crack- 
pot crudities and haunt our nights 
with plagarisms and imitations. But 
the results more than repaid us for 
the headaches. 


E very day a small army of artists 
and writers lays siege to the outer 
offices of the New York syndicates. 
We call them the new idea brigade. 
It was from the ashes of their hopes 





Then Came the Deluge! 


This Syndicate Head Launched Idea Search; 
Feels Repaid for the Resulting Headaches 


By S. I. NEIMAN 


General Manager, Feature Sales Syndicate 


that my ambition rose, phoenix-like, 
to play a dual role of Santa Claus and 
Major Bowes. Unlike the bewhisk- 
ered gentleman and not unlike the 
eminent gong-sounder, I had a weather 
eye on the cash register. It seemed 
to me that in the workshops of the 
newspaper craft and possibly to a 
lesser extent in the studios and art 
classes of the nation there were many 
undiscovered marketable newspaper 
features. So I laid aside my sample 
kit for a gong and started in search of 
amateur talent. 

Advertisements heralded the word 
that our syndicate would inspect any 
material embracing new ideas in fea- 
tures. Some of those “new ideas” 
were destined to provide the most in- 
teresting and amazing experiences in 
my hectic newspaper career. 

In: separating these contributions 
into types, I do not mean to infer that 
many were imitations of established 
features. Some doubtless followed fa- 
miliar lines unconsciously. A few, as 
for example a youth who sought to 
improve on Mr. Brisbane by rewriting 
“Today,” merely labored in the inter- 
ests of perfection. 


Durinc the first ten working days 
after our initial advertisements ap- 
peared in THE Quit, 241 sets of comic 
strips, cartoons, articles and stories 
were showered upon us. This impos- 
ing total grew to 683 contributors; 
roughly 5,000 individual drawings 
and articles ranging from penciled 
philosophic discourses to laboriously 
wrought four-color Sunday pages. 


One complete feature syndicate was 
offered for sale and two other minor 
ones proposed mergers. A nationally 
known lecturer offered to do a daily 
columns of Brisbanian comment and 
a character suspiciously akin to the 
original Yellow Kid as well as two 
complete plans for organizing press 
associations were submitted. 

The late lamented Will Rogers in- 
spired 160 writers to try their hand 
at humorous philosophy. Second in 
volume were two-column comic illus- 
trations with gag lines, of which 153 
sets were received. Third on the list, 
surprisingly enough, were health and 
food columns, of which a total of 88 
were submitted, ranging from highly 
technical discourses to tabloid ro- 
mances of the profession. Pressing 
the medicos closely were the adven- 
ture strips, 81 in number, running the 
gamut of types from Horatio Alger to 
delerium tremens. Next in volume 
(not listed here according to types) 
were 43 established features, 11 of 
which were from popular syndicate 
artists seeking new outlets for addi- 
tional material or for their present 
work. Twenty-two feminine artists 
contributed to the total of 42 sets of 
children’s strips submitted. There 
were 19 sets of literary columns and 
12 historical features. Would-be Win- 
chells offered 11 Broadway columns 
and 12 radio programs were sent us. 

Also submitted were a scattering of 
Hollywood columns; advertising serv- 
ices; household features; better lan- 
guage features; illustrated movie fea- 
tures; men’s features; contests; trick 





Wauar would happen if a feature syndicate issued a blanket invitation for the submission of ideas? 
S. lL. Neiman, general manager of the Feature Sales Syndicate, Chicago, Ill, mulled over the idea, 
liked it—and issued the invitation. Read what happened. You'll find his comment and conclusions 
interesting—his look to tomorrow's newspaper feature material pertinent. After attending Drake Uni- 
versity, the University of lowa and the University of Pittsburgh, Mr. Neiman joined the staff of the Des 


Moines Register-Tribune. 


He went from Des Moines to the New York staff of International News 


Service, subsequently becoming Harrisburg and Pittsburgh manager, Pennsylvania state 


and general business representative. 


manager, 
He then joined the King Features Syndicate staff. Buying 


controlling interest in the Feature Sales Syndicate in 1935, he became general manager and moved 
its headquarters from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 
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photography; stamp features and mis- 
cellaneous ideas. 

The outstanding newspaper feature, 
in our opinion, came from an eastern 
commercial artist who had labored 
over it for several years. The most 
ambitious amateur submitted 12 re- 
leases each of 14 comic strips, show- 
ing a startling versatility of style rang- 
ing from slapstick to detailed dry- 
brush illustration. 


Bur the nuggets well repaid the ef- 
fort. We chose several for current 
syndication. More important, we 
ended our initial search for talent with 
the firm conviction that syndicates 
will profit by going into heretofore un- 
explored channels in newspaper shops 
and studios throughout the nation for 
talent well worth seeking out and 
exploiting. 

THE QuILL asks: what are the trends 
in the newspaper feature business, 
and what are the possibilities for the 
newcomer or beginner? 

Broadly speaking, there is always 
a splendid chance for new ideas. A 
newspaper lives only from day to day. 
Nothing is so out-of-date as yester- 
day’s edition and features play a vital 
part in establishing continuity of in- 
terest. No publisher can afford to 
carry dead features, just as no amount 
of prestige can “carry” indefinitely a 
comic or column that has outlived its 
reader interest. The mortality rate on 
old-style comics, for instance, is in- 
creasing. Naturally they must make 
way for new blood, new ideas. 

However, a great number of the 
features we inspected showed a lack 
of “follow-through” in their concep- 
tion. Their creators neglected to take 
into consideration that the scope of 
successful features has been expanded 
beyond the confines of the daily pa- 
pers. Radio, advertising, comic maga- 
zines, booklets, the movies—all these 
fields of publication and distribution 
have opened new vistas. Merely pro- 
ducing a new feature along the same 
general lines as one currently popular 
is not enough. 

If I may presume to advise begin- 
ners, let me say this: don’t be misled 
by well-meaning friends who urge you 
to seek syndication because your prod- 
uct is better than Ripley, funnier than 
Popeye, or superior to whatever pop- 
ular feature they may choose for com- 
parison. Let the mere fact that your 
idea has been mentally catalogued with 
a currently syndicated one be a warn- 
ing. New ideas, not new angles, are 
most needed in the syndicate field. 


INCIDENTALLY, it will pay the 
newcomer to keep an eye on radio and 
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study carefully its changing relation- 
ship to the daily newspaper. That re- 
lationship is in a state of flux, out of 
which may come a new formula for 
newspaper features. Whether news- 
papers elect to fight radio or work hand 
in hand with it, we cannot afford to 
ignore its influence on the millions 
who heretofore have looked to the 
newspapers for all of their news and 
much of their entertainment. Just as 
newspapers have won reader accept- 
ance, so broadcasters have won lis- 
tener acceptance. Verily, it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be—nor what 
we shall have to offer our readers that 
they cannot expect to hear, and ulti- 
mately to see, over their radio sets. 
Just as the advent of radio has 
brought home to newspapers the fact 
that they must tell their story more 
quickly, strikingly and entertainingly, 
so will it bring about a new trend in the 
features newspapers utilize to hold a 
dominant position in their field. 


T opay’s features must do an effec- 
tive job. The day of “fillers” is gone. 
Radio’s invasion of the field of news 
dissemination has impressed on pub- 
lishers the necessity for taking stock 
of their sources of reader appeal. In 
sheer speed of dissemination, they 
must realize that the newer medium 
has a formidable advantage. And with 
lowering of restrictions against broad- 
casting press association reports, ac- 
curacy ceases to be an issue. Even 
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some comic strips have heeded the 
siren song of the ether. At least two 
of the major syndicates have openly 
invaded the radio field with features. 
Others are flirting with the idea, and 
all are watching the field carefully. 
Does that indicate an opportunity for 
newcomers? 

Let would-be syndicators ask them- 
selves: why are certain radio-news- 
paper features successful? Are they 
“flukes,” as the advertising manager 
of one of our largest food manufac- 
turers and radio advertisers assured 
me recently? Is there such a thing 
as a radio-proof newspaper feature? 
How can newspaper features be made 
more effective? Can they be corre 
lated with radio programs to the sat- 
isfaction of both mediums? Will the 
animated cartoon idea be adapted to 
radio television? 

Syndicators must realize that theirs 
is a field of entertainment superim 
posed on a medium of news dissemina- 
tion. They must consider to what 
extent radio hopes to dominate it. If 
the newspaper industry eventually 
correlates its field with that of radio, 
then features will undergo radical 
changes. The movie industry was 
revolutionized overnight by the intro 
duction of sound, and that spelled op- 
portunity to newcomers. Possibly the 
newspaper-radio era, now in its in- 
fancy, will present comparable oppor 
tunities for syndicate producers. 


So Take the Long View— 


[Concluded from page 4] 


stantial group of taxpayers who 
wanted to support the so-called econ- 
omy measures of the board on the 
other. A special meeting was called, 
and the school board won. The next 
day I met a man who said: 

“Well, I see you highbrows got beat 
again.” 

But the very next person I met was 
a hard-working laboring man with a 
large family. Here’s what he said: 

“I wish you’d come over to the house 
some time and see the crayon sketch 
of Theodore Roosevelt which my boy 
drew in the art class in the high school. 
My wife and I are mighty proud of that 
lad’s interest in drawing.” 

I think we'll have the art depart- 
ment back again, too, perhaps sooner 
than otherwise because our paper 
saw to it that the minority viewpoint 
was vigorously presented. 

For ten years we urged and pro- 
moted the idea of building a new 
schoolhouse in Northfield. We were 
up against a stone wall, or so it seemed. 


Many people disagreed with us. But 
one day last fall, the people of North- 
field voted about 10 to 1 to issue bonds 
for a new addition to the high school 
as a public works project. In my 
opinion, the work done by the North- 
field News for many years previously 
was a factor in that result. 

And so I say: Take the long view, 
the far-sighted view, in determining 
your editorial policy. 

Finally, and most important, be con- 
siderate. I like to think of John Gals- 
worthy’s definition of a gentleman as a 
fitting and worthy creed for the coun- 
try newspaper: “A man asked to de- 
fine the essential characteristics of a 
gentleman—using the term in its wid- 
est sense—would presumably reply, 
‘The will to put himself in the place of 
others; the horror of forcing others 
into positions from which he would 
himself recoil; the power to do what 
seems to him to be right, without con- 
sidering what others may say or 
think!’ ” 











ALBERT SHAW’S REVIEW 


Presenting the Story of Another 
Of America’s Major Periodicals 


By DAVID PAGE 


Associate Editor, Review of Reviews 


Periopica publishing in Amer- 
ica has defied the laws of evolution, by 
tending always to change from the spe- 
cialized to the general, from the com- 
plex to the simple. To a traditionally 
deliberate and contemplative profes- 
sion it has brought the techniques 
and the measures of expanding indus- 
tries, seeking ever for broader popular 
markets. It has cheerfully preferred 
the approximations of mass produc- 
tion to the careful precision of hand 
craftsmanship. 

The accomplished fact of our own 
time was a clearly marked trend, a 
generation ago. Then was the heyday 
of the “family magazine,” designed to 
be read by young and old, huddled 
within the mellowed circle of light 
from the communal table lamp. Then 
was the apex of prestige for the “gen- 
eral literary magazine,” directed to 
adult minds alone, but broad enough 
in scope to offer its readers a generous 
portion of fiction, an occasional full- 
page illustration, and essays, profound 
or gay, which were appropriately—and 
negatively—described as “non-fiction.” 


Newspaper editorial writers still 
wielded an enormous power in shap- 
ing public judgments; there was little 
space, and less encouragement, for the 
serious writer equipped with any save 
journalistic or literary talents. Ex- 
perts and specialists were limited to 
vocal expression, or to the scarcely 
larger audience which could be in- 
duced to read formal book publica- 
tions. 


THE thoughtful reader, as late as 
March of 1891, had only one course be- 
fore him if he wished to keep himself 
informed on current affairs and opin- 
ion; he must diligently pore over some 
20 or more periodicals, each of which 
might contain some obscure but im- 
portant message of fact, or provocative 
bit of reasoning. But he must have 
more than average means and leisure 
for the task of winnowing a bushel of 
chaff for every handful of grain. 

The following month, however, there 
appeared the first issue of a new mag- 
azine, destined to change, almost over- 
night, the reading habits and pleas- 





Albert Shaw, Jr. 


Following in his father's footsteps, Albert Shaw. Jr.. has assumed major responsibilities 
in recent years as president and publisher of the magazine. 





This illustration presents the attractive front 
page of a recent issue of the 
Review of Reviews. 


ures of busy men and women. In that 
month the Review of Reviews was 
founded by Albert Shaw, a young man 
from the still new West, already an 
able journalist and distinguished stu- 
dent of political and international af- 
fairs. To an early experience in prac- 
tical newspaper writing and publishing 
he had added the self-discipline of a 
graduate student, as one of that then 
unfamiliar new species, an American 
doctor of philosophy from Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


In HIS early thirties, Dr. Shaw 
brought to his new task a remarkable 
combination of attributes. He knew 
the mechanics and the business side of 
publishing, as well as the skill and the 
sense of responsibility of the editor. 
The first he had learned as one of the 
proprietors of a semi-weekly paper in 
Iowa; the latter, as chief editorial 
writer for the Minneapolis Tribune. 
He had early given evidence of genius 
in discovering the motives and the 
qualities of mind of men of affairs, 
through personal contacts in this coun- 
try and in Europe. He knew, from 
firsthand study, the complex problems 
of municipal and national government; 
he had matched wits in the informal 
discussions of his student days, with 
such redoubtable theorists as Wood- 
row Wilson. 


His concept of a magazine for the in- 
telligent American public was an orig- 
inal one. It was to be built around a 
simple but eminently reasonable for- 
mula, in which, almost for the first 
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time, the reader was to be visualized 
as a living, thinking indivdual, pos- 
sessed of a good background of gen- 
eral information, eagerly seeking news 
and interpretation of new events, not 
lightly giving his allegiance to causes 
which did not appeal to his intellect as 
well as to his emotions. The new mag- 
azine was to meet the reader’s demand 
for an essential service; briefly and 
quickly where feasible, in detail where 
the importance or the complexity of 
the subject required it. 

First, and most urgently required, 
was the service suggested by the title, 
Review of Reviews. From the prin- 
cipal magazines of the world were 
selected the articles and editorials 
representing significant and important 
trends and points of view. These, skil- 
fully condensed or “digested,” pre- 
sented the busy reader with a con- 
venient summary of world thought. 
For the general reader, the short ex- 
tracts served as a sufficiently compre- 
hensive survey of the best currently in 
print; for those whose special interests 
recommended a particular source, the 
reprinted extracts brought a conven- 
ient index, and helped them to locate 
original articles and authors whom 
they would otherwise have missed. 

More important, but less obvious at 
first, was a different type of survey, a 
résumé and interpretation of “The 
Progress of the World” during the pre- 
ceding four weeks, by the editor. This 
constitutes the principal feature, and 
sounds the keynote for the entire issue. 
This department, still written exclu- 
sively by Dr. Shaw, as it has been 
throughout the 45 years of his editor- 
ship, is an interpretation of and com- 
mentary on, rather than a simple sum- 
mary of, the news of the world. No 
continued editorial service has ever 
been conducted by one man for so 
long a time; and the accumulating 
skill, the sense of relative values, ac- 
quired during nearly a half century, 
has won for “The Progress of the 
World” the thoughtful reading of other 
editors, as well as of general sub- 
scribers to the magazine. 


SUPPLEMENTING this editorial de- 
partment, the Review of Reviews of- 
fers each month a condensed, chrono- 
logical “March of Events”—each item 
of which is a complete statement of a 
single episode, while the aggregate 
constitutes a rapid survey of con- 
temporary history. Similarly, “The 
Pulse of Business” reports events and 
opinions in the business world, briefly 
and pertinently. 

A feature of wide appeal is the re- 
production in each issue of cartoons 
from the press of various countries, in 
the belief that cartoonists reflect more 
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Albert Shaw, Sr. 


His conception of a magazine for the intelligent American public has won the interest 
and support of readers for more than 45 years. 


faithfully the changing phases of the 
public mind than do the wriers of edi- 
torial articles. The Review of Re- 
views has made constant use of Amer- 
ican and foreign cartoons, not merely 
because they are diverting and amus- 
ing, but because they express so much 
of fact and sentiment and point of view. 

The main body of the magazine is de- 
voted to a balanced program of con- 
tributed articles; and it is safe to say 
that every important national and in- 
ternational controversy, every note- 
worthy development in science, every 
step in educational and social progress, 
during 45 years, has been presented ac- 
curately and promptly in contributions 
from authorities. Instances of special 
alertness or of notable achievement, 
in making up these monthly programs 
of contributed articles, are numerous; 
but even more pride is taken in the fact 
that every issue stands the test of time- 
liness and permanence. Files of early 
issues are in constant use by writers 
on and students of recent history. 

A special department is devoted to 
the continuing story “Behind the For- 
eign News.” In this, as in “Progress of 
the World,” events and personalities 
are appraised and interpreted, as well 
as recorded. This department, which 
is widely quoted in the foreign press, 


is accepted as reflecting the best Amer 
ican thought on world affairs. 


THE travel department, freely illus 
trated, brings readers descriptions and 
scenes of foreign lands, but also de 
votes a good deal of attention to travel 
topics concerning the North American 
continent. In this, as throughout the 
magazine, the objective is to give the 
reader the material which he will find 
most usable—to render him a service, 
in accordance with his known and ex 
pressed wishes. A similar sense of pro 
portion governs the space allotted to 
reviews of current book publications; 
in which an attempi is made to bring 
to the attention of the reader books 
which he may wish to read, rather than 
to impress him with the vituperative 
skill of a critic. 

In their essentials, these departments 
have been little changed during the 
history of the Review of Reviews. The 
basic formula which found such a 
ready and eager acceptance 45 years 
ago has proved itself sufficiently sound, 
and sufficiently adaptable in detail, to 
hold the concentrated interest of its 
readers; to add new ones, week by 
week, through the years. The news 
has changed; new values, new philoso 

[Concluded on page 16} 
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Some Experiments in Editing 


Traditions Smashed As Editor 
Looses Attack on Orthodoxy 





Daniel D. Mich 


E D has been working in the compos- 
ing room for 30 years. He is a make- 
up man, and he can put type into a 
page form faster than your eye can 
keep track of his nimble fingers. Edi- 
tors are his meat; he eats them alive. 
One day a few months ago he gave 
me a pitying glance and said, with 
more vehemence than elegance: 
“You guys are goin’ nuts!” 


THat was the day we adopted the 
flush-to-the-left headline style on the 
Wisconsin State Journal. I was more 
than a little fearful that a great many 
readers would agree with Ed when 
they received their papers that after- 
noon, but the experimental mood was 
upon us and we weren’t going to be 
stopped by skepticism. We have been 
using flush-to-the-left headlines ever 
since, and not one reader has made 
a voluntary comment about them. 
Those who have been asked for opin- 
ions on the new headlines have in- 
variably said something like this: 

“Why, I haven’t noticed anything 
different.” 

This pleased us, for the flush-to-the- 
left style had been adopted primarily 
for our own benefit, not for that of the 
reader. In this, it differed from the 
other experiments we had attempted 
in the last two years, just as the reader 
reaction was different in this case from 
what it had been in all the others. Let 
me hasten to add that we take no credit 
for the flush-to-the-left headline. We 
lifted the idea bodily from the columns 


By DANIEL D. MICH 


Managing Editor, the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis. 


of the Cleveland News, which I believe 
was the pioneer in that field. 

A few other papers have followed 
the News’ example, but very few. 
Traditions die as hard in the news- 
paper business as they do anywhere, 
and it is traditional to write headlines 
that are symmetrical and balanced, 
even if you have to struggle for an 
hour to write a second line with the 
same “count” as the first one. Neither 
does it make any difference if you 
wind up with something that reads 
like Chinese; the lines must be ap- 
proximately the same length. 


Ir used to be that way on the State 
Journal, too, before the experimental 
mood came upon us. 

What induced it I am not sure, but 
I have a hunch that it had its begin- 
nings about two years ago, when I 
started to write for members of the 
staff a weekly report called “Second 
Guesses.” This is a log of our failures 
and our successes, with chastisement 


for the one and commendation for the 
other. I act as grandstand quarter- 
back, calling the plays like any other 
second guesser, but since we play a 
new game every day the second guess- 
ing is a little more helpful than the 
kind usually done at sporting events— 
I hope. 

Whether the bulletin has benefited 
anybody else is perhaps questionable, 
but at least it has served as a thought 
stimulator for me. To make it some- 
thing more than a mere recital of a 
week’s ups and downs, I started to in- 
clude some philosophical observations 
of my own and others on newspaper 
writing and editing, a newspaper’s so- 
cial responsibilities, and its competi- 
tion with other media for popular 
support and approval. Occasionally I 
have stirred up members of the or- 
ganization enough so that they have 
given me contributions, but most of 
the time they let me do the raving and 
I rave to myself as much as to them. 
But the bulletin is very well read. 





ing article. 


editor of the State Journal. 





Here and there, all along the newspaper front, editors and 
publishers are getting out of the ruts of routine, breaking the 
shackles of tradition. They are, frankly, experimenting. They 
know that the modern newspaper must be a better, more attrac- 
tive, and stream-lined production. 

Daniel D. Mich, red-haired managing editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, is one of the experimenters. He discusses some 
of the innovations undertaken on the Wisconsin State Journal— 
why they were introduced—and the results, in the accompany- 


There never was a time, he says, when he didn’t want to be 
a@ newspaperman. As a senior in Minneapolis Central High 
School he was editor of the Central High News. He attended the 
University of Wisconsin for two years, working part time with the 
Wisconsin State Journal. Leaving the university to accept a full- 
time job with the same paper, he was, in turn, reporter, feature 
writer, sports editor and city editor. 

After three years on the city desk he left Madison in 1930 to 
become managing editor of the Muscatine Journal, Muscatine, 
Iowa. In the fall of 1933 he returned to Madison as managing 
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They Say. 
Today: 


+ 
a8 was 
drinking beer 
at Lauten- 
schlager’s 
tavern and 
then I start- 
ed downtown 
about 12:30. 
After that 
its all a 
blank.” Wow! 
How Grover 
Cleveland 
Alex ander’s 
Le head does 

: ! 
ALEXANDER — . 

“The child is totally unaware 
that her father and mother are 
fighting for her custody.” Mari- 
lyn Thorpe likes both her 
Mommy and her Daddy—which 
is nice, but of no help to Judge 
G. J. Knight, Page 12. 

“The press does not dare to 
print the truth.” Did Father 
Caughlin ever hear this one: 

“Yet the deepest truths are 
best read between the lines, and, 
for the most part, refuse to be 
written”? Page 3. 

“This boy just had a foolish 
idea.” Sheriff Howard Bechtel 
figures the blubbering Sterling 
Powell has learned enough 
about women from_ Shirley 
Temple. Page 12. 

“I believe that we should 
check political centralization 
and for the time at least take 
the brakes off of business.” 
Alexander Wiley charts a re- 
turn to a freer economy. Page 7. 














When the Wisconsin State Journal adopted 
the policy of no jumps from page one, this 
was one of the devices developed to give 
front page “play” to news stories 
carried inside. 


Now, if you are editing a newspaper, 
you can’t discuss newspapers’ short- 
comings, even to yourself, without in- 
creasing the ever present desire to do 
something about them. 

After reading and writing about 
them for some time, I acquired a de- 
gree of desire which could be satisfied 
by nothing short of real action. First 
object of the experimental attack was 
the orthodox, time-worn method of 
news presentation which called for a 
“summary” lead and “inverted pyra- 
mid” construction, with each para- 
graph at least theoretically less im- 
portant than the preceding one, and 
each story as much like another as a 
twin brother. 

Our assault on orthodoxy began 
with our assault on this type of 
news writing. We started to demand 
“sparkle” in our stories. We told our 
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reporters to try to be as informal in 
print as they were in relating their 
experiences to each other. We ex- 
perimented with the narrative style 
which has made Time magazine an 
outstanding success. We emphasized 
the need for color, for background de- 
tails, for entertainment value and 
literary quality. We did not always 
get what we wanted, and from some 
reporters we never will, but we are 
still at it, and making progress. 

One reporter has grasped the idea 
so well that his by-line has become a 
trade-mark. Dozens of people (and 
I mean dozens) have told me that they 
turn eagerly to any story that has his 
name above it. 


Tus, in the estimation of wiser and 
more experienced editors than I am, 
must be the newspapers’ answer to 
those who say that radio broadcasting 
of news will eventually eliminate the 
need for newspapers. Already, such 
broadcasting has altered the function 
of newspapers, but it cannot destroy 
them if they see what their new func- 
tion is. J. Roscoe Drummond, execu- 
tive editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, made what seems to me an 
accurate forecast when he said: 

“IT am inclined to feel that news 
broadcasting in the future is going to 
eliminate reader interest in the blow- 
by-blow accounts of politics and eco- 
nomics as well as prize fights, and is 
going to put a premium upon analyti- 
cal and interpretative news, vividly, 
lucidly, and gracefully written.” 

We hear a great deal about interpre- 
tation in the news. I think it is dif- 
ficult to overestimate its importance. 
A reporter, to be truly valuable these 
days, must be able to tell not only 
what the man did but what his motives 
were and what the consequences of his 
act are likely to be. In an article writ- 
ten, I believe, for THe Qu1LL, Raymond 
Clapper, the Scripps-Howard column- 
ist, stated the opinion that the mush- 
room growth of interpretative columns 
in the last few years has been due to 
the lack of accurate, interesting in- 
terpretation in the news columns. 

When news writing is liberated from 
the shackles of formula and conven- 
tion, said Mr. Clapper, the need for 
special columns will disappear. Be- 
cause we are convinced that Mr. 
Clapper is correct, we are doing our 
best to defeat what he calls “those 
deadly enemies of spontaneity and 
originality,” the rules and conventions 
of orthodox news presentation. 


An invaluable aid in fostering the 
spontaneous kind of news writing, as 
well as a great convenience to the 
reader, is the “background” precede. 
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City-County Garage | 
Plan Offered 
(Story on Page 2, Column 6) } 
Spanish Peasants 
Get Large Farms 
(Story on Page 2, Column 5) 
Crime Trio Put 


on Probation 
(Story on Page 12, Column 4) 


Drought Relief 
Co-op Organized 


(Story on Page 15, Column 4) 
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This attractive feature of the Wisconsin State 

Journal's first page calls attention to “big” 

stories inside and tells readers where to find 
them. Departments also are listed. 


When he doesn’t have to worry about 
“filling in” for the reader on a story 
which has been running for a day 
or more, a reporter can relate more 
easily and entertainingly today’s new 
developments. 

The background problem has wor- 
ried us for years, in the presentation 
of both local and telegraph news. 
Ours is an afternoon paper, and we 
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have never found it possible to con- 
vince the managers of our wire service 
that we have readers who never see 
a morning edition. 

Frequently, if a story breaks for the 
morning papers, we get a “follow” lead 
on it, with all the new developments 
placed ahead of what transpired to 
make it a story in the first place. 
Many a time our telegraph editor has 
had to rewrite wire copy to save our 
readers from bewilderment. 

For the same reason, we have had 
to order local stories rewritten in the 
past. Now, on stories which have sus- 
tained interest over a period of time, 
we use the background precedes or 
synopses of the kind first adopted, I 
believe, by the Washington Star. We 
consider the synopsis ahead of a story 
an improvement over our old system 
of placing the “fill-in” material in the 
second or third paragraph because it 
enables the reporter to present new 
developments more smoothly and 
without interruption for a “flash-back” 
and because the casual reader can 
learn enough of the background in a 
moment to enable him to understand 
clearly what he reads in the new story. 

Credit for suggesting the back- 
ground synopsis probably belongs to 
Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade, who made a plea for some such 
device in an article published a year 
ago. 


THE flush-to-the-left headline style 
seems to me the natural corollary of 
an informal news writing technique. 
With nothing but a maximum count to 
worry about, a head writer can ex- 
press himself more naturally than he 
can when he is confronted with the 
necessity of balancing the lines. 

Besides, he saves time, an important 
consideration on any newspaper. The 
new headline schedule also saves time 
for us in the composing room. A lino- 
type machine which formerly was 
used full time in setting heads now 
produces all the heads and from two to 
four columns of straight matter in ad- 
dition. On a small newspaper like 
ours, two galleys of type often mean 
the difference between an “on time” 
edition and a late one. 

We have increased our news space 
from three to four columns a day by 
eliminating all secondary banks on 
headlines. This idea also came from 
the Cleveland News, which decided 
after a survey that most readers pay 
little attention to any part of a head- 
line except the top deck. If any of 
our readers have missed the banks, 
they have not told us about it. 


Bur one of our experiments which 
they did notice and tell us about im- 


mediately was the elimination of 
“jump” stories—stories continued from 
one page to another. 

Nothing we have ever done has at- 
tracted so much favorable comment 
as that simple contribution to our 
readers’ convenience. Because this is 
my pet reform, I may be inclined to 
stress it unduly, but after nine months 
of experience with it I would not trade 
a “no-jump” policy for the ten best 
features on the market—and you can 
pick the ten. 

Stories which jump from page to 
page have irritated me for years, just 
as they have irritated other newspaper 
readers. On the State Journal, we 
used to make sporadic attempts to 
reduce the number of jumps, but each 
time the effort would fail and we in- 
variably found ourselves averaging a 
dozen or so a day. 

Then, last November, in the Post 
Scripts Department of the Saturday 
Evening Post, I came across a little 
piece called “Front Page,” written by 
Gurney Williams, youthful managing 
editor of Life. In his satirical fashion, 
Williams had related the story of a 
man arrested for murder. The fellow 
readily confessed that he had killed a 
newspaper editor who refused to do 
anything about “jumps.” The police, 
completely sympathetic, released the 
killer and sent him out to get the edi- 
tor of another paper. 


THE story didn’t scare me, but it 
provided the inspiration to do away 
with “jumps.” We have not had one 
since, on the front page or any other 
page. As I have said, the reader re- 
sponse was immediate and terrific. 
We had more than 100 letters and 
telephone calls of congratulation the 
first day, and even now they still come 
in occasionally. 

Newspapers, too, have evinced a 
great interest in this experiment, and 
I know of more than 40 which have 
adopted “no-jump” policies in the last 
few months. Among the first to take 
up the idea were the Gannett papers, 
whose executive editor, M. V. Atwood, 
has frequently discussed the elimina- 
tion of “jumps” in the bulletin of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, of which he is secretary. 

In all, I have had nearly 100 letters 
on this experiment from newspaper 
editors and publishers, and they came 
from points as widely separated as 
Boston, Mass., and Portland, Ore. 
“Jumps” seem to constitute a prob- 
lem everywhere, although all the edi- 
tors do not agree that it is proper to 
abolish them. Others say that the plan 
has been tried before and found want- 
ing. That may be true. All I know 
is that it has worked for the Wisconsin 





State Journal and several other news- 
papers. 


Most serious objection to the no- 
jump policy was that it reduced the 
daily average number of stories car- 
ried on the front page. 

At the time we eliminated jumps, 
we were already using one device 
which helped to overcome this handi- 
cap, and we shortly developed another. 
We think the first one is unique, since 
we have never seen anything like it 
in another paper. 

It is called “They Say Today” and 
is made up of pungent quotations 
culled from stories and features on 
inside pages. Its value in connection 
with the no-jump policy is that it pro- 
vides front page “play” for inside 
stories and tells the reader where he 
can find them. It was very popular 
from the start, and naturally its value 
increased after the jumps had been 
eliminated. 

Its companion device started out as 
an eight-column box above the mast- 
head, in which appeared headlines on 
inside stories, with page and column 
numbers listed. This was awkward 
and was soon transformed into a one- 
column box carrying the head “On 
the Inside.” 

Roy Matson, our ingenious city edi- 
tor, has developed this little feature 
into a general index for the whole 
newspaper and he keeps it alive and 
attractive by the use each day of a 
picture illustrating one of the stories 
mentioned in the box. Several news- 
papers, in adopting no-jump policies, 
have also adopted “On the Inside,” but 
I know of none which has imitated 
“They Say Today.” Perhaps this is 
because it is difficult to keep such a 
feature going. With our Mr. Matson 
it is a labor of love, and I think the 
little quips he writes to go with the 
quotations are largely responsible for 
its success. 

The chief purpose of both these in- 
dex devices, of course, is to make the 
State Journal as convenient as pos- 
sible for the reader. Short of com- 
pletely departmentalizing the paper 
(which I hope will be our next experi- 
ment), we have done about every- 
thing we can think of to make it easy 
for the reader to find what he wants. 
In so doing, I think we have also as- 
sisted the advertiser, for virtually 
every page on which advertising ap- 
pears is now given front page attention. 

The front page, in addition to carry- 
ing its own share of news, has become 
a show window which lures the reader 
into the interior, where he finds ad- 
vertisements as well as “pure reading 
matter”—at least, on the days when 
we have advertising. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Tue four “s’s” of writing for the 
sports story magazines are speed, 
spirit, stamina and spunk. 

So I was told by a writer who had 
placed eight sports stories, fiction and 
fact, during the past year. There was 
a good deal of 
sibilance in the 
account he gave 
me. An ex-sports 
writer on a daily, 
he had joined the 
marines to see 
the world. He 
saw barracks in 
San Francisco 
and a good deal 
of the Philippine 
Islands. One of 
his sports stories 
was set against a tropical island back- 
ground. It caught the editor’s eye 
instantly. 

Let’s look at the four “s’s” in order. 
The plot of the sports story is usually 
stripped for speed. The speed of the 
hero is preserved for the mound or the 
football field. He may be capable of 
speed in love, but sex rears no ugly 
head in the sports story. If it rears its 
head at all, it does so only incidentally 
and there is nothing ugly about it. The 
hero must win the game. His enemy 
is himself more often than it is an en- 
chantress. But the hero is such a 
splendid figure that it is entirely per- 
missible to have a heroine in the stands 
on the great day the game is won. 

The hero is a man of spirit. His 
name is a rugged American one, like 
Tim Blake. The hero is made of good 
stuff. His spirit, that good stuff, may 
falter long enough to make the compli- 
cation of the plot. The ego or some 
foreign element, like shady gamblers, 
comes in to obscure the spirit tempo- 
rarily. Stamina and spunk restore the 
hero and cause him to triumph. The 
spirit of Horatio Alger hovers over 
sports fiction designed for the pulps. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
sports story must be reduced entirely 
to a cloying naivete. Some sports 
story heroes have made good studies, 
particularly those who were done in 
the colloquialism one finds in Amer- 
ican sports. But there is something es- 
sentially clean-cut and simple about 
sports fiction and sports heroes created 
for the pulps—and for Collier’s, too. 

It is necessary to know the sport you 
write about. Your audience is an ex- 
pert one in technical matters. For ex- 
ample, if you write about lacrosse, 


J. Gunnar Back 
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you'll always find a lacrosse authority 
somewhere, be he otherwise as un- 
sophisticated as the first Indian who 
played the game, who'll write the edi- 
tor a stinging letter if your story is 
inaccurate. 

The plots for sports stories come 
easily if you’re an athlete or a fan. 
Even a bare box-score may suggest a 
plot. Action often starts in medias 
res, that is, the hero, in the opening 
sentence, is placed on the mound. 

The following thumbnail résumé of 
markets was furnished by my infor- 
mant. You'll note that it covers both 
fact and fiction in the sports field. 
Note also that manuscripts must be 
submitted at least three months pre- 
season. In other words, the football 
story should be sent to the editors in 
June. 


Ace Sports—67 W. 44th St., New York. Harry 
Widmer, editor. Yarns dealing with sports of 
all kinds up to 10,000 words. This publication 
prefers woman interest but not to an extreme. 
Pays 2c per word and reports within two weeks. 
A Magazine Publications publication. 


Top Notch—While not strictly a sports story 
pulp, the magazine accepts an occasional sport 
story, preferably one with a nature back 
ground. Novelettes up to 15,000 words; shorts 
up to 5,500; average length of accepted manu 
script, 9,000 to 12,000. F. Orlin Tremain, editor. 
A Street & Smith publication. 


_ Sport Story—Another Street & Smith pub- 
lication. Accepts material dealing with sports 
of all kinds. American background, love inter- 
est subdued. Word classifications and lengths 
practically the same as Top Notch. 


Dime Sports—205 East 42nd St., New York. 
Alden H. Norton, editor. A monthly dealing 
with sports of all kinds. Novelettes not to ex- 
ceed 15,000 words, shorts from 6,000 to 9,000 
words. Manuscripts must be at least three 
months pre-season. Word rate average, loc 
up. 


Sporting News—10th and Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Edgar Brands, editor. Wants feature 
stories on all figures of basebal, past and pres 
ent. No fiction. Up to 2,000 words. $20.00 per 
accepted article. No verse. Occasional photo 
graphs. 


Baseball Magazine—70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
F. C. Lane. Wants practically same manu- 
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script as Sporting News. No fiction. 2,000 
word limit. Pays lc per word. 


Sports, Illustrated and the American Golfer 
—New York. Ronald Kirkbride, editor. Wants 
stories on all sports up to 2,000 words. Prob- 
ably 2c per word. Wants photographs with un- 
usual angles. Locker room snaps, etc. Re- 
ports within one week. 


Thrilling Sports—22 West 45th St., New York. 
Star Sports—11 West 42nd St., New York. 





According to— 


“The new face, new type, new 
everything is an achievement in typo- 
graphical art. The clarity, concise- 
ness and inherent interest is the same 
as we are accustomed to find between 
the covers of THE QuILL each month.” 
—Frep H. Suetts, Frankfort, Ky. 
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BY | 


JOHN P. LYONS 


@ Quill readers who are 

interested in free-lance 
work cannot afford to be 
without this booklet, which 
contains complete market 
information on more than | 
2,000 outlets. Single 
photos, news photos, news 
items, articles with or with- 
out photos are arranged in 
this up-to-date handy clas- 
sified market guide. Re- 
quirements, payment rates, 
addresses and subjects | 
used are included on these 
markets. 


@ When ordered from The 

Quill, Photo-Markets 
will be sent for Fifty Cents 
postpaid. 
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Plates are plates whether you make them or 
they are made for you. It is not who makes them, 
but what they say when they get into the columns of 
your newspaper that counts. When they convey to 
your readers the excellent syndicated feature material 
offered by Western Newspaper Union, they are a real 
asset in building reading interest. And there is no 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 


AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 











44 Major Services for 
Printers and Publishers 


The National Publisher, Serv- 
ice Letter, Editorials of the 
Month, Accounting Systems, 
Advertising Agency Lists, Spe- 
cial Edition Material, Directories 
of Specialty Printers, Engrav- 
ings at Special Prices, Buyers’ 
Guide, Investigations of Suspi- 
cious Advertising Concerns, 
Forms for Advertising Con- 
tracts, Advertising Budgets, Etc. 


These are only part of the 44 
Major Services that the 


National Editorial Association 
gives to its members in the regu- 
lar course of Association work. 


A Washington office proves of 
inestimable aid in keeping mem- 
bers informed concerning forth- 
coming legislation. The Wash- 
ington Letter, a non-partisan ac- 
count of the chief developments 
in the Nation's Cayital, is avail- 
able at small cost. 


Every publisher will find his 
$5.00 membership in the N. E. A. 
the most profitable investment 
he ever made. 


National Editorial Association 
134 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Hearst's Career 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST— 
AMERICAN, by Mrs. Fremont Older, 
with a foreword by Fremont Older. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Now York, 
1936, $4.00. 581 pp. 


William Randolph Hearst has been 
the subject in the last few years of sev- 
eral biographies—some of which did 
not present him in an altogether flat- 
tering light. This particular volume, 
being an authorized biography, pre- 
sents the publisher as he probably pre- 
fers to be portrayed. 

Mrs. Older has assembled a mass 
of material about the “Lord of San 
Simeon,” much of it very interesting 
and pertinent to any survey of Mr. 
Hearst’s career. But throughout this 
volume there is a laudatory tone so 
pronounced that it becomes rather tir- 
ing. Also, there is too much detail 
about insignificant events in the life of 
the subject. 

Any biography which plays on one 
note throughout lacks savor—as does 
this one. Not that a biography should 
pick its subject to pieces—particularly 
an authorized biography—but no biog- 
raphy that lacks some critical analysis 
of a man’s methods, accomplishments 
and personality is complete. 

Perhaps the best way to read this 
portrayal of Hearst would be before, 
after or in between the reading of one 
of the more critical studies of the 
publisher. 

Mrs. Older relates, in entertaining 
fashion, the story of the way in which 
young Hearst finally persuaded his 
father to let him assume control of the 
San Francisco Examiner. The elder 
Hearst, after doing his best to prevent 
his son from entering journalism, came 
to be intensely proud of his accomplish- 
ments. 

She also treats in very interesting 
fashion of his entry into New York and 
the way in which he battled to estab- 
lish himself as a publisher there; of 
Hearst’s part in the Spanish-American 
War; the Evangelina Cisneros inci- 
dent; Hearst’s expulsion from France; 
his crusades and battles against trusts; 
and other events and phases of his 
career. 

e 


Train Robber 


SAM BASS, by Wayne Gard. The 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1936. 
262 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


With the Texas Centennial in full 
swing, the stage was well set for the 
introduction of this account of one of 


the most notorious figures of the Old 
Southwest, Sam Bass, youthful train 
robber and bank bandit, whose career 
ended on his 27th birthday of—to 
speak in phrases of the pulps—“lead 
poisoning.” 

Its author, Wayne Gard, is a former 
correspondent of the Associated Press; 
editorial writer for the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and staff mem- 
ber of the Chicago Daily News. More 
recently he has been an instructor in 
journalism at Drake University. He 
is president of the Dallas Alumni Chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

He has done a thorough job of re- 
search, has been careful in his efforts 
to sift fact from fiction and legend and 
has written his account of the noto- 
rious Sam’s career in smooth, repor- 
torial fashion. The man hunt that 
finally ended the gunslinger’s career 
might have been taken from today’s 
newspaper. 

The only criticism to be offered is 
that Mr. Gard, in the words of the pop- 
ular song, didn’t let himself go. Had 
he done more of a feature-article job 
of spinning the recital of Sam’s mis- 
deeds—spiced it a bit with suspense, 
drama and color—the book would 
have carried the wallop that it lacks. 

In his desire to stick to his facts, the 
writer hobbled himself too closely, 
limiting his pace when he might have 
attained a faster tempo, a powerful 
back stretch drive and a rousing finish 
under the wire. 

Despite this, the inherent drama of 
the chronicle makes it well worth 
reading. 

+ 
Do's and Don't's 

REPORTING NEWS, by William E. 
Hall. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New 
York and Chicago, 1936. 441 pp. $2.60. 


Journalism texts have been rolling 
from the presses of various publishers 
with almost clock-like regularity in re- 
cent years. All of them, naturally, 
have practically the same ground to 
cover and the principal differences to 
be found in them is the manner in 
which the material is presented and 
arranged. 

“Reporting News,” written by Wil- 
liam E. Hall, a member of the staff of 
the Toledo Blade and an instructor in 
journalism at the University of Toledo, 
is among the most recent texts. It 
covers the usual ground and goes con- 
siderably beyond, not neglecting va- 
rious by-paths along the way. 

One of the first qualities to be noted 
in this text is its style. Mr. Hall wastes 
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no words, neither has he adopted the 
bang-bang style of staccato writing 
that some employ when trying to be 
brief. 

His volume is almost conversational 
in tone—conversation such as might 
pass between an eager cub, anxious to 
learn, and a veteran with a profes- 
sional slant on his work—or, one of 
those rare, understanding, helpful city 
editors who employ counsel, courtesy 
and kindliness in the training of their 
younger men rather than sarcasm, 
satire and lack of consideration. 

He takes the cub and proceeds to 
talk with him with friendly counsel— 
how to go about organizing his beat, 
the importance of accuracy, complete- 
ness, etc.; regarding color, bromides, 
pipelines, speed, pictures, etc., all down 
the line. 

There is one section this reviewer 
found particularly interesting — one 
that even a veteran rewrite man or re- 
porter might find valuable. Headed 
“special phases of news reporting,” 
this section discusses the reporting of 
disorders and disasters, speeches, etc., 
and then gets into “The Old Made 
News Again,” “To Write on a Dull 
Day,” “Handling a Heavy Load of 
Facts,” and “How to Use Humor.” 

This section alone made the book in- 
teresting—and it should find a ready 
place as a journalism text. 


Syndicate Saga 


A HISTORY OF NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1865-1935, by Elmo Scott 
Watson. The Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
Chicago, 1936. 98 pp. $1.50. 


In the fall of 1935, Elmo Scott Wat- 
son’s history of newspaper syndicates 
in the United States was published as a 
supplement to the Publishers’ Auzil- 
iary, of Chicago, which he edits. The 
study was undertaken in 1922 when he 
was doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and expanded and 
completed as a subject for a thesis re- 
quired for the degree of master of 
science at Northwestern University. 

With further revision and the addi- 
tion of new material the account has 
now been published in book form—a 
convenient, compact and comprehen- 
sive survey of the growth of syndi- 
cates. 

The volume contains a directory of 
newspaper syndicates in the United 
States and is fully indexed. 

It represents a substantial contribu- 
tion to the history of journalism. 


. 
Rapid Reviews 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY, by James 
C. Kinkaid. The American Photo- 
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graphic Publishing Co., Boston, 1936. 
$3.00. 


Here is an invaluable volume for the 
man trying to make good in the field of 
newspaper photography. The writer 
has set forth—and succeeded in ad- 
mirable fashion—to detail the knowl- 
edge necessary to those who desire to 
become successful news cameramen. 
From discussing the particular camera 
best fitted for some particular job, to 
the formulae necessary to develop, 
print and enlarge the pictures taken, 
the book’s 281 pages are crammed with 
pointers, suggestions and warnings of 
what to do and not do. The more than 
60 illustrations alone would reward the 


purchaser. 
a 


WHAT I LEFT UNSAID, by Daisy, 
Princess of Pless, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1936, $3.50 


The third volume of a series of 
gossipy, revealing memoirs of an im- 
pulsive Irish-Englishwoman who was 
the wife of a German Prince during 
the days of the World War. In it, as in 
“Daisy, Princess of Pless” and “Better 
Left Unsaid,” she contemplates her 
lovers and family, her countrymen and 
her age in an audacious and unconven- 


tional manner. 
om 


GREEN MOUNTAINS TO SIER- 
RAS, by Zephine Humphrey. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1936. $2.50. 


After nine long years of being at 
home, sticking to the job and house- 
hold tasks, the author and her husband 
loaded up the old family bus and set 
out for a year’s vagabonding. This is 
the record of their leisurely trip from 
Vermont to California and return and 
of the people, places, incidents and 
their reactions that made the trip the 
adventure it was. Don’t read it if you 
have an itching heel! 





Book Notes 


In “Dust of the Desert” (Appleton- 
Century) Jack Weadock, Arizona 
newspaperman, has captured the gen- 
uine spirit of our American Southwest, 
that last surviving stronghold of the 
pioneer outlook, through a series of 
portraits that go to make an unforget- 
table canvas. Western outlaws and 
sheriffs, cowboys and ranch owners, 
rustlers and outlaws, soldiers and 
prospectors, crowd these pages with 
simplicity, strength and color. The il- 
lustrations are by Jack Van Ryder, 
foremost interpreter of Western 
scenes. There is a foreword by George 
H. Doran. 
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Before the Whistle Blows 


[Concluded from page 5] 


those papers and football squads close 
at hand. Say there is a tackle just 
freshly eligible by reason of passing 
his subjects in the freshman year—no 
mean feat for a good tackle. He is 
an athlete with the proportions of a 
Bunyan. The team is depending on 
him (I get this out of the papers) to be 
a tower of strength in his sophomore 
year. 

But in his first game of intercollegi- 
ate football he turns out to be, as we 
say privately, gutless. I have known 
cases where the entire matter was dis- 
missed in hurt silence. The theory is 
that he is just an amateur, a college 
boy, a big, pitiable kid with tender 
feelings. 

In professional baseball, however, he 
would be branded publicly as a lemon, 
a bust, a false alarm, a four-sheet fail- 
ure. Possibly the professional base- 
ball players of the same age do not 
have the same emotions. 

The lack of directness and readabil- 
ity often noticed in football writing, 
especially in reports of games, I at- 
tribute to an effort on the part of the 
reporter to sell his news. He may not 
be aware of it, but it’s there. The best 
way to detect it is to check all the 
symptoms: a stumbling prolixity, a 
diffuseness, an awkwardness of ex- 
pression. 


PROBABLY the faithful followers of 
the team will read the account anyway. 
I do, when prevented from attending 
the game. But I doubt if the auc- 
tioneering style titiliates the regular 
readers or intrigues the nibblers. 

Somewhere along the line all the bad 
points and few of the good ones of 
the leading football writers are passed 
along to the country correspondents. 
I do not recall, in eight years of han- 
dling their letters and telegrams, one 
original phrase, one sentence of nar- 
rative power, or one attempt to avoid 
the trite adjective. 

Instead it has been a parade of 
“diminutive quarterbacks,” “brilliant 
end runs,” “sea-of-mud” playing fields, 
“desparate passing attacks” and the 
“squarely-between-the-goal-posts type 
of placement kicks. The other kind is 
usually described as “low and wide.” 
Any lineman over six feet tall is a 
“giant.” Any scoring attempt by the 
losing team in the second half is a 
“rally.” Any player who wore a var- 
sity suit the year before is a “veteran.” 

No attempt at crispness, no sum- 
marization, no thought of the bleeding 
heart of the newspaper’s business man- 


ager, as he bends over the monthly 
telegraph toll statement. 

In general, it has always seemed to 
me that the big-time writers ignore 
many of the most juicy items on their 
runs; that they are not properly crit- 
ical of a coach’s ability, or of the col- 
legiate world’s hypocrisy; that they are 
too often smug and conceited about 
their own knowledge of football. 


My LAST complaint is about the 
copy reading. There seems to be a 
fetish of the agate. Anything marked 
to be set in agate type is highballed to 
the back room. 

Is the football summary carrying its 
full load of information? It is justify- 
ing the space it takes? 

Some of these statistics are deceiv- 
ing and some are meaningless. All 
should be examined closely, and the 
deadwood hacked out. I do not see 
that punting averages and total yards 
gained from scrimmage and kickoff 
yardage—the biggest joke of them all 
—have any bearing on as many as half 
the games. It possibly makes a coach 
feel fine to know that his kicker can 
average 45 or 50 yards from the line of 


scrimmage. But if he is kicking to a 
safety man who averages 20 yards on 
returns, it may not help the team 
much. 

Yards gained from scrimmage are 
something like men put on base in 
baseball. A total gain of 500 yards 
won’t wipe out two disastrous fumbles. 
Nor will it, in many cases, whip a good 
opportunist team. 


THE entire summary might well be 
revamped to include more interesting 
items. Why not let the sports writer 
use one, two, three or four stars, after 
the fashion in theatrical criticism? Or 
let him use daggers and other symbols 
common to railroad time tables, to in- 
dicate good blockers, good defensive 
players and the like? He might add 
notes and explanations of those totals 
which have a tendency to throw off the 
reader. He could add a list compar- 
able to the baseball box score’s listings 
of extra base hitters. 

Lastly, he might borrow the marvel- 
ously concise and telling language of 
the race track chart writers. Wouldn’t 
it be refreshing to read that “Harvard 
had plenty of early foot but wilted in 
the back stretch after trying to go 
around end. Princeton, under a good 
ride by Crisler, laid back, pouring it 
on in the third quarter to finish going 
away”? 


Albert Shaw’s Review 


[Concluded from page 9| 


phies, have inspired changing treat- 
ments; but the interest and the sense 
of proportion of the intelligent reader 
have shown a remarkable stability. 

The success of the Review of Re- 
views, however, is due to the quality of 
its execution, quite as much as the fit- 
ness of its original plan. The long 
editorship of Dr. Shaw—longer than 
Dana’s editorship of the Sun, longer 
than Greeley’s career with the New 
York Tribune—has been an important 
factor in the conduct of the publica- 
tion. His two sons, Albert Shaw, Jr., 
publisher and president of the com- 
pany, and Roger Shaw, foreign editor 
and secretary of the corporation, have 
in recent years assumed increasing re- 
sponsibilities in directing the affairs of 
the magazine. Howard Florance, vice- 
president, has had an important part in 
editorial administration for a period of 
31 years. 


THE function of the Review of Re- 
views has always been to take cogni- 
zance of the fresh idea, to interpret it, 
and to follow its fortunes through to 


its first newsworthiness—and beyond, 
as it recurs in the news. It has seen 
the rise and fall of parties and move- 
ments; it has reported twelve presi- 
dential campaigns; it has seen the birth 
of four American States; it has intro- 
duced to its readers such strange new 
words as “aviation,” “automobile,” 
“aluminum,” “rayon,” “Nazi.” This 
month, in an obscure paragraph, it 
modestly suggests that a fortune may 
be made through a specific application 
of the new science of chemurgy; next 
year it may have an opportunity to re- 
port the establishment of a new Amer- 
ican industry, springing from that idea. 

Its readers have been told a great 
deal—and spared even more—through 
a long succession of years. It has 
never found it necessary to seduce its 
readers’ interest with the fantasies of 
fiction; its direct contributions to aes- 
thetics have been only such as are sug- 
gested by a high regard for truth, and 
the use of good news photographs; but 
it has treated, more successfully, per- 
haps, than any contemporary, that 
greatest of all serials—the news of the 
world. 
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WHO - WHAT : WHERE 





Borders Directs Branch 
of Personnel Bureau 


Irvin Borpers (Missouri ’25) was re- 
cently named to succeed J. W. Elliott (In- 
diana ’26) as director of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the Personnel Bureau of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. Borders will operate the branch, 
for the present, at 2384 Teviot Street, Los 
Angeles. 

The Los Angeles office, for the time be- 
ing, will accept registrations only from 
members living in Washington, Oregon 
and California. If the work of the coast 
bureau proves effective, registrations from 
members living in other western states 
will continue to register with the Chicago 
office, which will keep the Los Angeles 
branch informed of the men who wish to 
locate on the west coast. 

The records of members living in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California which are 
now in the Chicago office are being dupli- 
cated for the Los Angeles office. 

Borders is a copywriter in the Retail 
Marketing and Survey Department of the 
Los Angeles Times. 





Wenvett S. McRae (Minnesota ’20), 
commercial and illustrative photographer, 
is official photographer for the Rockefeller 
Center, Inc. He also is co-author of an 
educational book, “Willingly to School,” 
published by the Round Table Press. 

* 

Harotp G. AntHony (Missouri ’25) for 
the past two years has been doing agricul- 
tural writing for the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. At the first of this year Anthony 
was transferred from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service project at Minden, La., to 
Ft. Worth, Texas, and made Chief of Di- 
vision of Information for Region 4, com- 
prising the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. 

* 

Frank L. Brunkuorst (Wisconsin ’30) 
is a reporter, and JoHN WOLEVER (Wiscon- 
sin ’28) is on the copy desk of the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune. 

* 

Donatp E. SmirH (Kansas 32) is man- 
aging the Julesburg (Colo.) Grit-Advo- 
cate. 

. 

Craupe G. Curtis (Missouri ’28) has 
been assistant advertising manager of the 
Laredo (Texas) Times for the past year 
and one-half. 

* 

Watter B. Freunscu, Jr. (Penn State 
’36) is a sports and general assignment re- 
porter on the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily 
News. 

* 

Three Marquette journalism graduates 
of 1935 are with the United Press; Cart A. 
BERTMANN is night man in Omaha, Neb.; 
JOSEPH WriGHT is in the Chicago bureau, 
and Geratp J. Lisxa in the Minneapolis 
bureau. 
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Introducing David Page 


Davp PAGE, who prepared 
this month's interesting article 
on the Review of Reviews for 
THE QUILL, gave up the sword 
for the pen. Perhaps that just 
goes to prove that the pen IS 
mightier than the sword. 

At any rate, he set out to be 
a soldier and was graduated 
from the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point. He re- 
signed his commission to enter 
the publishing field with the old 
Independent in Boston. He con- 
tinued with that organization 
during the first year of The 
Sportsman and then resigned 
to take over a small book pub- 
lishing business in Cambridge, 
Mass. He started, and pub- 
lished for two years, an interna- 
tional digest called Fleet's Re- 
view, and also a book review 
monthly, Bookwise. These were 
merged and later sold to the 
Forum. 

Mr. Page became connected 
with Forum and remained with 
the magazine for several years, 
during the past year as busi- 
ness. manager and managing 
editor. He joined the staff of 
Review of Reviews several 
months ago as associate editor. 











FRANK W. McDonovcu, associate editor 
of Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa; associate editor of THe QurmLt and 
vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, and Miss 
Edna Jane Heflen were married June 23 at 
Ogden, Utah. 

* 

Rosert L. SHerrop (Georgia ’29), of the 
editorial staff of Time magazine, has been 
in the South recently on a special assign- 
ment. 

* 

Atvin BrisenpINeE (Georgia 36), who 
has been managing editor and advertising 
manager of the Americus (Ga.) Tri- 
County News, became editor of the paper 
September 1. 

* 

Kart P. ALLEN (Washington State As- 
sociate) has just completed a year’s term 
as president of the Washington News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. The new 
President is FRANK Evans (Washington 
14) of the Courier-Times, Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash. 


Frank B. Appleby Dies 


FRANK B. ApPLEBY, editor and publisher 
of the Daily Report of Ontario, Calif.; a 
member of the executive council of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity, and immediate past president of the 
fraternity’s Alumni Association of South- 
ern California, died July 26 at his summer 
home in Laguna Beach, following a heart 
attack. He was within a few days of his 
41st birthday. 

A native of Calhoun, Mo., Mr. Appleby 
was engaged in the publishing business in 
La Grande, Ore., before going to Ontario 
in 1930 and purchasing the Daily Report. 

He leaves his wife and two young sons; 
his mother, Mrs. Andrew B. Appleby, of 
Wilmington, Del.; two sisters, Miss Erma 
Appleby, Wilmington; and Mrs. Steele 
Stewart, Los Angeles, and a brother, Paul, 
of Washington, D. C. 





C. Harotp Lauck (Washington and Lee 
Associate) recently printed at the Labo- 
ratory Press of the Lee School of Journal 
ism, Washington and Lee University, a 
16-page insert, entitled “The First Printing 
in Virginia,” which appeared in the last 
(No. 5-6) issue of Philobiblon, a magazine 
for book-collectors, published in Vienna, 
Austria. The establishment of the first 
permanent press in Virginia is briefly de 
scribed and a number of title-pages by 
typographic pioneers are reproduced in 
facsimile. Virginia was the site of the sec 
ond printing press in the English-speaking 
portion of the continent. 

* 

JOHN W. Potter (Kentucky ’35) is a re- 
porter for the Owensboro (Ky.) Messen 
ger-Inquirer, doing courts and general as 
signment. Potter also is substitute tele- 
graph editor. 

* 

Cuartes S. RycKMAN (Nebraska Associ 
ate), editorial writer for the Hearst news 
papers, has been transferred from the Chi 
cago Herald & Examiner to the New York 
American. Ryckman was editor of the 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune 16 years. He 
won the Pulitzer editorial prize there for 
1930. 

+ 

Carson W. Davis (Missouri ’36) is a re 

porter on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
* 

Cuartes A. Herter (Texas '32), who is 
a teacher at the Giddings, Texas, high 
school, is sponsor of the school’s paper. 
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Waren the journalism histories of 


the unparalleled strike in the plant 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, since 
suspended, will be a cause celebre. 
Certainly nothing in the realm of pub- 
lishing has aroused so much contro- 
versy in recent times. 

We've been trying to follow developments from week to 
week—trying to determine which side was in the right—to 
estimate the significance of the situation—to consider the 
many angles presented. The whole affair is one that every- 
body connected with publishing—from cub reporter to 
publisher—should be concerned with. 

First, let’s survey the principal developments from what 
we hope to be an impartial viewpoint. Two employes of 
the Post-Intelligencer were discharged. Because, says the 
Seattle chapter of the American Newspaper Guild, they 
were active in guild affairs. Because, retorts the spokes- 
men for the paper, of “inefficiency and waste,” in one in- 
stance, and “gross insubordination” in the other. 

A strike followed after efforts on the part of the Guild 
members had failed to effect the reinstatement of the dis- 
charged men. The Guild claims 43 employes joined the 
strike—the management places the figure at 24. When 
picket lines were established by the strikers, augmented 
by members of unions not concerned with publishing, 
members of the newspaper mechanical unions refused to 
cross the picket lines. 

Guild representatives say that executives of the Hearst- 
owned Post-Intelligencer refused point-blank to discuss 
the situation with them. From Harvey J. Kelly, Hearst 
labor relations counsel, came a blunt declaration to Editor 
& Publisher that “we positively will not recognize the 
Guild or any member thereof.” 

Following the refusal of members of the mechanical 
unions to cross the picket lines, the paper suspended pub- 
lication. It may never resume. 





THE Seattle situation is one that was bound to arise 
sooner or later. It is an inevitable outgrowth of the Guild’s 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. Its out- 
come is being watched closely, for on its settlement or lack 
of settlement, rests future action on the part of both pub- 
lishers and the Guild. 

It is held by publishers and editors that the intervention 
of outside unio.:s in the Seattle situation represents an in- 
vasion of press freedom—an attempt on the part of outside 
influences—in this case, certain labor leaders—to dictate 
to the press and retaliate for past attacks by the paper. 

Granting that, it seems to us that another basic issue in 
the controversy is the right of editorial employes to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining. We feel that editorial em- 
ployes are entitled to that right just as much as the mem- 
bers of any other department of a newspaper. 


We WELCOMED the organization of the American 
Newspaper Guild—as we would welcome any organization 
having as its objectives the improvement of the economic 
and professional status of the individual newspaper worker 
and the profession as a whole. 


AS 
WE VIEW 


the future are written, it appears that IT 


We regretted, however, to note that 
as time went on the economic issue be- 
came paramount in the Guild’s activi- 
ties. We regretted the decision of the 
Guild to link itself with the American 
Federation of Labor. That is not in- 
tended as a slam at labor organization. 
Labor unions, we feel, have brought a 
definite improvement through the years in the lot of the 
worker. Some of the unions are exceedingly well directed 
and conducted. Others, of course, are not. 

But it is difficult to see how a news or editorial writer 
definitely identified with the labor movement and organi- 
zation could be impartial toward capital and labor in his 
attitudes, viewpoints and writing, even though he en- 
deavored as a professional man to attain that objective. 


Don’t get the idea that we are satisfied with the eco- 
nomic lot of the editorial worker. We have stated our 
views on that point again and again. 

Who can be satisfied when college trained men with 
years of practical, professional experience behind them— 
who work all kinds of hours under all sorts of conditions— 
who have no security of tenure—in most cases no hope of 
retirement pensions—are paid less than employes in the 
mechanical departments. 

Why are they paid less? Because of the abundant supply 
of college trained men and women wanting to enter the 
field, is one reply. Because they aren’t organized, is an- 
other. “And,” asks a Guild member, “if they organized 
what effect or power would the organization have unless 
affiliated with union labor?” 

There has been and will continue to be a debate on that 
last point. We've a feeling that a strong professional 
group, with capable leaders, intelligent direction and pos- 
sessed of tact, sense of fair play, persistence and patience, 
can get somewhere, even along economic lines, without re- 
sorting to the weapons of labor unions—strikes, picket 
lines, street brawls, intimidation and violence. 


P ERHAPS the day will come when representatives of 
publishers, editors and editorial employes can get together 
and draw up what will amount to a code of fair treatment 
for editorial workers—one that will provide adequate min- 
imum wage provisions, provide some retirement system, 
graduated notice of discharge based on years of service 
and some form of consideration for long overtime periods. 

If there were such provisions in general observance to- 
day, we've a feeling there would be few Seattle incidents 
—present and future—to disturb the journalistic picture. 


& 
Attacks on Orthodoxy 


TIME-WORN newspaper practices are being kicked into 
the discard with increasing frequency these days as editors 
and publishers seek to brighten up their papers—to make 
them more attractive, more interesting, more readable. We 
are always interested in hearing of their experiments— 
and believe you are as well. If you are, we recommend 
Daniel D. Mich’s article in this issue as being particularly 
interesting and worthwhile. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


late Billy Sunday in his B.V.D.’s and 
concluded: 

“‘T believe few could match my ex- 
perience of interviewing the veteran 
evangelist in nothing but his best Sun- 
day underwear.’ 

“*Mr. Wood might get a laugh out 
of knowing that I interviewed Billy in 
his nightshirt. It was a couple of 
winters ago at the Salisbury Hotel 
when Sunday invaded New York for 
the last time, preaching at Calvary 
Baptist Church on West 57th Street. 

“Examination of the Evening Jour- 
nal files shows that Billy’s raiment 
was described in this wise: 

“*A truly remarkable garment fell 
limply from the evangelical shoulders 
of the holy man and fluttered sacri- 
legiously about his bare knees. There 
was a wide collar about the neck, but- 
toned up tight. And a pocket to put 
things in. 

“It must have been a nightgown, 
since he had been sleeping in it.’ 

“This would seem to leave Mr. Wood 
and myself in something of a dead 
heat. It remains now for. some sinful 
scribe to come forward and describe 
how he surprised the late foe of Beelze- 
bub without a single fighting tog. 

“Hopefully yours, 
George Carroll, 
New York Evening Journal.” 
° 

THERE'S nothing like protecting 
your news sources and tips. No use 
giving the opposition a story or a line 
on one if you can avoid it. That jour- 
nalistic precept no doubt explains the 
incident that occurred in Detroit some 
months ago. 

Two reporters, one from the News 
and the other from the Times, so the 
yarn goes, were sitting together in a 
restaurant early in the morning. With 
them was a News’ photographer. The 
"phone rang and Louie, the proprietor, 
answered it. 

“For you, Jack,” he said, addressing 
the News’ man. 

Jack went to the booth. He re- 
turned to the table a few minutes later, 
beckoned to his photographer and 
started out. 

“What's doing?” asked the other re- 
porter. 

“Nothing much, just a little job,” re- 
turned Jack, going on out with the 
snapper. 

Outside he remarked: “I didn’t want 
to tell you in front of that Times’ man 
—but there’s been an earthquake. 
Let’s get going!” 

+ 


Here's a little yarn about a camera- 
man we picked up recently and would 
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like to pass on to you in the hope you 
get a chuckle out of it—as we did. 

Rollie, the snapper, was given an 
evening assignment and told that the 
reporter would meet him at the scene. 
Later that same evening he presented 
himself at the Night City Editor’s desk 
and displayed his pictures across its 
surface. 

“Here they are,” he said, “And I 
might add that I think you’d tell your 
reporters to contact a guy instead of 
leaving all the work to me.” 

“Didn’t Brown show up?” asked the 
Night City Ed. 


“No,” retorted the snapper. “At 
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least I didn’t see anything of him—or 
any other reporter for that matter. 
Who’s this Brown, anyway?” 

“He’s been on the paper a darned 
sight longer than you,” broke in a re- 
porter. “Say, who’s this guy in this 
picture?” 

“That guy?” echoed Rollie. “That 
guy—he’s a pest. Every time I'd get 
a picture all set he’d butt in and try 
to change it all around. Just one of 
those picture arrangers, you know. 
Why?” 

“That guy,” shot back the reporter, 
“is Brown, who was covering the 


” 


story: 








write or wire— 


CHICAGO — 
James C. Kiper 








836 Exchange Avenue 


“Pride... 


undone who take pride in their staffs will not hire 
men without first investigating past experience records 
and general qualifications. 


They find that The Personnel Bureau maintains complete 
records on college trained and experienced men who are 
recommended when their qualifications meet the require- 
ments of a particular opening. 


Registrants of The Personnel Bureau are trained and ex- 
perienced in editorial, advertising, public relations and pro- 
motional work as applied to newspapers, magazines, agen- 
cies, radio and commercial concerns. 


The Personnel Bureau is operated on a full-time basis, 
ready to act at a moment's notice in serving employers 
throughout the nation. 


When you need a man to fill a vacancy or add to your staff, 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


LOS ANGELES — 


Irvin Borders 
2387 Teviot Street 











The Verdict 


INVALUABLE! INDISPENSABLE! 


As rendered from the testimony given us by the leading Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agencies—They claim that the EDITOR and PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
saves Time, Money, Worry and Work, and is in constant use among their impor- 
tant executives— 


Mr. David M. Davies, 
Advertising Director 
“We recently made a study of some 150 additional small towns which we are adding 


to our schedule, based on the study of your Market Guide. This will bring up our 
newspaper list to nearly 600 newspapers.” 





Mr. Robert Tinsman, President 
Federal Advertising Agency 


“Just a word of appreciation for your Market Guide, a feature of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER which we regard very highly and use consistently throughout the year. I 
always check over my copy myself, confirming conditions in the towns which I know 
and in which I have particular interest, and find it invariably reliable and up to 
date.” 


The Market Guide for 1937, to be published in November, with new summarized 
vital statistics at the top of each page for each city appearing on the page and 
a rearrangement of distribution outlets will more clearly depict the road to sales 
through newspaper advertising. 


By telling your own story of your trading area in contiguous display space, you 
will profit through selection for lists on which you will not otherwise be included. 


With the knowledge that your newspaper is essential in your trading area to a 
maximum sales result for any advertised merchandise, insure First Choice posi- 
tion for your paper by mailing your reservation for space—NOW. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Fourth Estate 
1700 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















